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TYPOGRAPHY ~ ORTHOGRAPHY—PROOF-READING. 


It being quite evident, from the large number of critical letters we 
have received, that considerable interest has beea cxcited in the ortho- 
graphical scrutiny which we have invited, some observations under the 
heads above named will not be out of place. 

The art of printing, which has contributed more than any other human 
agency, to advance and widen modern civilization, is divided into ry/o- 
graphic, typographic and stereographic. The first is the oldest, and has 
been in use among the Japanese, Chinese and Thibetians, from time 
immemorial. It consists in taking impressions from letters carved on 
wooden tablets or blocks. Typographic printing is done from separate 
moveable types, of the letters to be printed. Our readers do not need 
any sketch of the history of the invention, as made in Germany, three 
and a half centuries ago, Wooden types were used at first ; by degrees 
the process of casting metallic types was perfected ; and more recently, 
machinery for printing has been greatly improved, and the old hand-press 
superseded to great extent, so that at the present day, printing is ax 
much advanced in cheapness and celerity, by the aid of machinery and 
steam, or other motive power, as is locomotion. 

In stereographic printing, types are first “set,” or put together so as 
to form lines and pages, as in the usual way ; then a mould is made from 
the face of the type, in plaster, and in this a plate is cast, cf the same 
material as that of which ordinary type is made. But in the more recent 
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art called electrotyping, the mould is sometimes made in wax, and the 
plate is formed of copper, decomposed by the galvanic battery, and this 
is “backed” with type metal. The electrotype plate, thus faced with 
copper, or formed entirely of that metal, wears much longer than the 
ordinary stereotype plate. Ordinary type is sometimes copper-faced, by 
the aid of the galvanic battery, which gives it a durability over common 
type 


The principal advantage of the typographic over the xy! 


ylographic 
method of printing, is that the same types may repeatedly be u ed for 
different purposes, until worn out ; while the xylographic block can be 
] , st oe 
used but fur the one parpose for which it was originally mave. Stereo- 
type plates, in like manner, can be used only fur one purpose; but for 
Ype } ’ ) Pp 


all standard works, and publications of which a very large number of 





impressions are to be taken, they are preferable. Indeedi. the modized 
form called electrotype plates, noticed above, they are now quite exten- 
e would otherwise be em loyed. 





sively used, we believe, where ordinary ty 

But our own publication is printed from ordinary type, and to the use, 
doings and freaks of that, we will now confine our attention. The 
marked differences between typography and chirography, or between 
printed and written pages, may be expressed by the words multiplicity, 
identity, and accuracy. The type once “ set”? and placed upon the 
press, hundreds and thousands of impre-sions may be taken as casily as 
one. Ilence the monks of Germany, not knowing how it was possible 
that Faustus could produce an indefinite number of copies of the Bible, 
sooner than they could make one, by the slow process of writing, accused 
him of being in league with Satan, that he might deprive them of one 
means of gaining a subsistence. But printed copies of any work, from 
the same type, are also exactly alike—as nearly so at least as the pro- 
ducts of machinery can well be made. Manuscripts, on the contrary, 
even if made by the same person, generally exhibit considerable varia- 
tion. As to accuracy, it is of course possible, in either case, to insure 
as nearly a complete exemption from er7o7, as human fallibility admits. 
In a written as well as a printed page, the words may all be correctly 
written and spelled, &c., but in the matter of both literary and mechan- 
ical jin’, and consequent legibility and beauty, the result of a compar- 
ison would be vastly in favor of the printed page, as a general rule— 
Tence it is high praise, when we can say of writing that it looks almost 
as well as print: and ‘like a book,” is a proverbial expression to indi- 
cate unusual skill and accuracy. 

Most persons, not familiar with the subject, have but little idea of the 


transformation effected in a large share of Ms. that goes into a printing 
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office, before it comes out in a printed form. It would be impossible if 
the attempt were made for type to exhibitthe awkwardness, crookedness, 
and irregularity of the hand-writing—particularly, we think, of the 
editorials, only the engraver’s art could do justice to that. Bad spelling 


could readily be followed ; but that too th. printers are expected to make 





straight, as well as the ad in which the words are placed ; and many 
persons who write for the press occasionally, would be quite astonished 
to sce their oe punctuation, use of capitals, ete., exactly followed 
in aki e proceed then to our second topic, and will endeavor to 
illustrate it by t 


“J 


he orthography of the Journal. 


The thirty-two pages of the Jvurnal proper, issued every month, 
average about five hundred words each—an aggregate of sixteen thou- 
sand words. In the July number of the Journal, about sixteen words 
were actually mis-spelled, as words—though several other errors occurred 
of a different nature. The Joxrvel therefore mis-spelled one word ina 
thousand. This was too many, but we have seen a half dozen words 
mis-spelled in a single short letter, written by the Principal of a Iligh 
School, and containing perhaps sixty words ; and at our Institutes, it is 
foun that one third or more of the words given out are mis-spelled.— 
This, however, is not a legitimate comparison, as in these trials, the 
words are usually selected from such as are quite liable to be mis-svelled. 
Wrong spelling in print, is partly due to mechanical causes—or the 
errors, in other words, are in part ‘ typographical errors,” so called, 
caused by the circumstance that a wrong type is siiaiants used ; and 
ay words average about four letters each, there are sixty-four thousand 
chances that such errors may occur in any number of the Jewrival.— 
Nevertheless, where considerable eare and skill are used in “ distribu- 
ting’? and “ setting’? the type, very few such errors occur. It would 
be nothing very wonderful fori. stance, if in setting up the two thousand 
letters which make one of these pages, none should be wrong ; that is, in 
variance from the copy. 

— literary errors are of another sort. Words in the copy may be 
spelled wrong, and not noticed by the editor or compositor. It is but 
just to say however, that persons who have had long experience in setting 


type, usually detect mis-spelled words very readily, and to their offices it 


is often due, that errors are corrected which escape the editor’s eye, in 
looking over the Ms. or the printed article, before it is put into the com- 
positor’s hands, as copy.” 

But after 


1 ” ’ . : : 
“ proof reading For this purpose, impressions are taken from the 


the type is set, comes the process of detecting errors, called 


type, upon slips of paper, before it is made up into columns or pages.— 
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The proof reader scrutinizes the proofs with reference to various things 
besides the spelling. He must see that there are no “outs,” or words 
omitted ; no “doublets,” or words repeated ; that the grammatical cons 
struction is correct, that punctuation, syllabication, the use of capitals, 
ete., is all right. If there is no hurry, he may read the matter over 
several times ; now to correct one class oferrors, and now another. But 
this is not always practicable ; more generally he attends to all these 
things at once, as his eye passes over the proof. Then the compositor 
corrects the errors marked, and gives hima fresh proof, if circumstances 
permit ; this process may be repeated, till something like absolute 
accuracy is secured. But in periodical publications, and in the hurry of 
a large printing office, where a “ form’? must go press at such an hour, 
or lose its chance, there is sometimes but a limited opportunity for care- 
ful and repeated proof-reading. However, much depends on experience. 
We hope the Journal has improved in its exemption from orthographical 
errors, and believe the first number of the new volume is quite an advance 
upon the last number of the old. But it may be our keen eyed critics 
have detected more than we have ; at all events, we see that we have 
not yet reached the minimum of five, so that some one is again entitled 
to the prize we presume.* 

* No less than fourteen diiferent persons sent in alist of errors iound in the June num- 
ber, namely, Miss L. A. A. Smith, Lyons, Walworth county, and Messrs. John Alder, East- 
man, Crawford county, 8. D, Forbes, Westfield, Marquette county, A, If. Ifart, Jr., Apple- 
ton, G. W. Heath, Vienna, Walworth county, W. Holt, Waupaca, Chas. Kilbourn, Ste. 
Marie, Green Lake county, A. V. Mayhew, Ila’f Moon, Eau Claire county, J. W. Morley, 
Excelsior, Richland county, W. C. T. Newell, Freedom, Sauk county, J. C. Pickard, Mad- 
ison, Il. W. Robey, Monticello, Green county, L. C. Waters, Portage, aud Thos. Wild- 
man, Port Washington, Ozaukee county. The prize was awarded to Miss Smith, as send- 
ing in the largest list of mis-spelled words, in the Journal proper, within the specified 
time. Itis but just to add, that Mr, Mayhewsentin a larger list, but it was not received 
till after the July number was printed. The following words were unequivocally mis- 
spelled: embarrassment, 3S4, acquitted, 336, occurred, 387, opportunity, 393, department 
and stupefied, 394, hav’n’t, 397, clerks, 104, explaining, 406, enclosing,410, embarrassment, 
412, autumn and committee, 415, Radcliffe, 416, phonotypy and contributors, 2d of index; 
in all 16. But besides these, wrong words appear in the place of too, 383, it’s, 585, an, 
386, characterize, 388, soothe and were, 3389, choose, 290, keep, 393, too, 400, be, 404, 
ils » 405, =, 406, freemen, 493, and teachers, 409,—which may be put down as grammati- 
cal errors, arising from accident, or from carelessness or misapprehension, on the part of 
the compositor, and passing undetected by the proof-reader. In one or two places su- 
perfluous words appear; the spelling of defence and height is objected to, but is allow- 
able, if not defensible, and Prof Pickard oljects to the possessive form of several words, 
which shall be a subject of examination hereafter. Mr. Ileath, with the eye ofa printer, 
apparently, points out many imperfect letters, arising from imperfect type, which defect 
we have endeavored to diminish in the July number, aud Mr. Holt renders discriminating 
and valuable criticism in regard to punctuation, which leads us to expect something from 
him again in that direction. We thank our critics for their attentions, and hope they will 
continue them. We are glad to know that so many, at least, read the Journal with care, 
although it results in the exposure of its faults. 
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THE MINNESOTA NORMAL SCHOOL. 
(FROM THE CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL.) 


W:nona, Minn., June 29, 1861. 

Partly through the munificence of the citizens of Winona, and partly 
through State aid, a Normal School was established at this place, a year 
ago, under the charge of the State Normal Board. As families set up 
house-keeping in log-cabins and shanties, when they first remove West, 
and grow and thrive in them for a while, till better can be provided, so 
this Normal School has started in very unpretending quarters. A small 
two story white wooden edifice, in which it has been conducted, answers 
for a varicty of purposes. It is occupied as an engine-house, court-room, 
ealaboose and various offices, in the first story. The upper story is used 
for the Normal School. The quarters, though small, are comfortable, 
and well fitted up with seats, desks, and a small library. There isa sad 
deficiency of apparatus, which made itself apparent in the recitations of 
certain classes during the examination. 


The number of pupils in attendance has been about fifty. The want 
of a sufficient corps of teachers compelled those employed to do a great 
amount of extra work, while at the same time the great difference in the 
advancement of the pupils rendered a multiplication of classes necessary. 
These difficulties are incident to a new institution starting in a new 
country, with material brought together without previous preparation. 


Other obstructions are to be next overcome. First, an insufficient 
endowment. Any institution of learning that depends upon annual State 
appropriations, as this does, to defray its expenses, will have hard 
sledding. It must endure the sneers of politicians, the scorn of its ene- 
mies, the neglect of its friends and the buffetings of popular whims.— 
All these the Minnesota Normal School has had to undergo. Yet it has 
been fairly recognized by the State—has made one year of substantial 
progress, and is now endorsed as one of the State educational institu- 
tions, and has a fair future before it. Prof. Ogden, its worthy Princi- 
pal, has not only proved himself an able teacher, but has become popular 
among the people for his personal worth and social qualities. 

An institution of learning should be well and permanently endowed, and 
placed high above any temporary considerations. It should stand as a 
tree by the water-brook, where its supplies shall be perennial and its 
existence and usefulness secured by unceasing growth. 
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The examination was of three days’ duration. It took place in the 
Baptist Church, which was tastefully decorated with two large American 
banners ; pictures, and educational mottoes in evergreen letters, were dis- 
played upon th walls. A sprinkling of instrumental music varied the 
exercises. The recitations in Geometry were fine. In reading, analysis, 
geography and some of the mathematical exercises, excellent progress 
had been made. Latin scemed out of place where there was not time 
enough to attend to History ; while the exercises in Natural | hilosophy 
were about as good as could be expected in the absence of any visible 
means of illustration. 

The original essays of the young ladies were commendable ; those of 
the young gents highly toned with patriotism ; the declamation quite 
characteristic of the West. 

It is scarcely competent for a non-professional observer to eriticise the 
trained artist’s work ; yet to us there appeared an effort at systema- 
tizing everything, that threatened its sprightliness, and a strict adcher- 
ence to the letter and order of the text which suppressed vivacity in the 
exercises. There scemed, almost, a waiting, now and then, as if for the 
wheel to roll around, instead of the dashing freedom of youthful thought, 
so charming in these annual exercises. But this eriticism did not extend 
to the manners of the pupils. They were not starched and prim. The 


freedom of social intercourse used by their preceptor, and tho parental 


ish eus- 





style of his instructions, had efaced the intensely school-teache 
toms which so often attach to the “ Normals.” Pupils always appear 
better during regular school exercises than at special examinations, unless 
the examination is deceptive. Assuming this to be true, we may safely 
venture the opinion that the Minnesota Normal School is being well 
founded—that th: materials are good now in the school, and may safely 
be relied upon to furnish a fair quota of well-trained teachers for the 
schools of the State. 

Prof Ogden gave a Celightful social entertainment on Friday evening 
after the exercises were over. Much interest was manifested by the 
intelligent citizens of Winona in the school they have so nobly sustai. ed. 

Addresses were delivered each evening. Among the lecturers were 
Mr. Allen, of Madison, Mr. Hickock, formerly State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Andrews, of Minnesota. An address 
was also given by the present Lt. Governor of Minnesota. 

For the year to come, new rooms are to be proyided, a fine set of ap- 
paratus furnished, more pupils gathered in from the remote counties — 
and a new impetus given to the interests of the Normal School, and of 
education generally in the State. THURLOW. 
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LETTERS TO SCHOOL BOARDS.—-No. I. 
BY GEO. D. HUNT. 


Gentiemen :—The office that you hold is as important as that of the 
teachers whom youemploy. On your policy toa great extent will depend 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the children of your village or 
district, and moreover the character of the schools under your control 
will give it a reputatioa either good or evil. Many rural districts are so 
unfortunate as not to afford men who are competent to hold the office of 
local directors or trustees. But it is not always so in villages and cities. 
Some men of leisure and influence can be found, who, if they are not 
already qualified for this office, can have no better occupation than 
making the school interest their study, and devoting some time to the 
duties of school boards No district need be without competent school 
officers. ‘I'cachers have their institutes and associations, which, when 
properly conducted, are very beneficial to them; but they need assistance 
that they do not get there; and you, gentlemen, as representatives of 
the parents of their pupils, owe it to them. Much is said and published 
about their duties and qualifications ; but as a general thing, they are 
disposed to do their whole duty, and often they wouid gladly do more 
than they do, but have not chances; and too often they find that their 
best and noblest efforts are not appreciated. The delinquency of duty 
in school boards renders the efforts of teachers abortive, or at least im- 
poses a great disadvantage upon them. Without doubt many schools 
owe their failure to their teachers, but a great many more owe their 
failure to the errors of the school officers, and the folly of the parents of 
the pupils. 

A parallel is to be found in church economy. Can a church be any- 
hing else but a failure, when its membership does not afford persons fit 
to constitute a Vestry, or for the Deacons, Ruling Elders, or Class lead- 
ers? Even if those churches should have their pulpits supplied with 
able ministers, still without competent church officers the labors of the 
pastors would losea great part of their efficacy. Active churches are those 
in which the clergy and laity co-operate and do their whole duty. So it 
is in schoo! matters. Where teachers, parents, pupils, and school boards 
co-operate, andall strive for the general improvement of the youth, there 
learning prospers, and there is a good school. 


In church affairs too much dependence is placed in the ministry. The 
laity imagine that if the clergy are competent for their office that the 
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church will prosper at all events. But such is not always the fact. In 
schools too much responsibility is imposed upon the teachers, and they 
are held accountable for their success or failure, This is unjust and 
unfair. There is a limit to their responsibility. Let parents, teachers, 
and school boards, take the subject into consideration, and they will dis- 
cover the extent of their respective obligations to the school. 


I need not now argue the importance of education to the young ;—I 
need not say to parents love your children ;—but it may be appropriate 
to say exercise your love wisely, in a manner that will do them perma- 
nent good, and prepare them for future usefulness and respectability.— 
Much of this is the design of schools, and your indifference will greatly 
hinder what they might do. Give them your countenance, and manifest 
your interest in them, then will pupils and teachers be encouraged, and 
greater benefit will be rendered. 


There are cases in medical practice in which nature and good nursing 
do more for the patient thanthe physician’s treatment. Ie then boasts 
of the wonderful cure that he has performed, and thus builds for himself 
a reputation among the credulous public. Another, with equal or greater 
skill, has a case that defies the wisdom of a whole medical faculty, and 
because he then fails, he is denounced as a quack. We have teachers 
who arrogate to themselves credit that belongs rightfully to the school 
board and the parents of their pupils ; and we have teachers who are 
blamed for failures, for which the parents at home are accountable.— 
When children are well trained at home, and their minds awakened to an 
interest in study, and when judicious officers have charge of the school, 
success to the teacher is easy, and his work tells with a good effect. But 
when he gets no sympathy outside of his domain, and the boards take no 
pains to make themselves acquainted with his operations and to sustain 
him therein; and when ignorant and querulous persons are suffered with- 
out rebuke to deal out their exaggerated and ill-timed complaints which 
have originated among spoiled children, it is less strange that the teacher 
should be driven from his post than that he should succeed at all. Such 
eases too often occur. Weavy burdens are imposed upon teachers, and 
they are blamed for breaking down under them, and their reputation is 
blasted. And the youth of the district become notorious for their law- 
less character. 


Crafty teachers, as well as crafty politicians, are often more concerned 
about the spoils of their office than the interest of those whose servants 
they are, and about the interest of their profession. The whole policy 
of some of them is to conciliate the school officers, so as to sustain a 
elaim to the public money. And many persons are too reckless or too 
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short-sighted to understand the trickery that is thus used. Judicious 
school boards who are attentive to their duty can remedy these and many 
other evils ; and it is a work of genuine benevolence. Gentlemen, there 
is no danger of your schools being too well managed, but there is danger 
of their being inadequate to their object. 


MORE SCIIOOLING NEEDED. 


JourvaL or Epucation :—The other day I heard a man, who lives 
in this vicinity, complaining very bitterly, because there is no summer 
school in his district this year. Ile said they had a good school last 
winter, but he lived some distance from the school-house, his children 
were small, and could not very well attend in the winter, but they might 
all go in the summer, and he was anxious to have them, but the District 
had decided not to have a teacher this summer, because, if they did, only 
a few scholars would attend, and they would all be small children. The 
gentleman thought the law should obligate the District to provide a sum- 
mer school, and so 1 thought ; but upon examining the Statutes, I found 
that Section 15, Chapter 23, reads as follows: ‘ ‘The qualified voters, 
at each annual meeting, may determine the length of time a school shall 
be taught in their district the then ensuing year, which shall not be less 
than three months, &c.”’ 

Now it appears to me that if it is important to have schools at all, it is 
necessary to have them taught more than three months each year ; and 
more especially is this the case in country districts, where the larger 
children cannot be spared from home and the farm during the Summer 
months, and where the smaller children, on account of deep snow and bad 
roads, cannot attend school in the winter. In order to accommodate 
both classes, it is necessary to have both a summer and a winter term, 

Should not every district in the State be required by law, to provide 
at least eight months school cach year? If the common good of the 
community—the welfare of the State at large, dues not require that there 
should be a school cach year in every district, then the law has no right 
to impose the obligation of keeping a school for even three months ; but 
if schools do promote the public good, then it appears to me that the 
law should provide scliools to te extent required by the best interests 
of the State, and it should be remembered that the State at large has 
an interest in each district, and that the people of a district have no 
right to allow the interests of the State, left to their keeping, to be neg- 
lected. 
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The gentleman I refer to is one of the largest tax payers in the dis- 
trict, yet he has no benefit from the school, except the consolation of 
hoping that his neighbors’ children may be more enlightened than their 
fathers ; while another man, who sends to the winter school, and voted 
against the summer school, has no tax to pay. 

If it is thought that some districts are too poor to support eight 
months’ school, then the State should do it, for the State cannot afford to 
allow its children to grow up in ignorance. I think the attention of the 
people should be called to this matter, and the evil corrected by further 
legislation. If it is said that all but new and back districts will provide 
more than three months’ schooling, I answer there is where district 
schools are most needed, fur in such districts there is nv other means of 


education. N. W. WORTH. 
Shawano, 1861. 


[The foregoing very sensible letter, from a Town Superintendent, 
touches an important point. Assuming it to be the duty of the State to 
provide for Public Elucation, it is her duty to do it thoroughly. As the 
law now works, the result is almost entirely abortive in many quarters, 
and in many ways. The remedy for the difficulty complained of above, 
will be found first in the abolition of the present single district system, 
and the adoption of the town-distiict, under one board of officers, with a 


town instead of a dist 








§ tax, and the establishment and maintenance of 
good schools in different parts of the town, as they may be needed for 
the common welfare The schools could then be graded, and should of 


Oo 


course be supplied with competent teachers. 


But while this would equalize the school-privileges, as far as each 
town is concerned, it would still leave great inequality between the 
schools of old and wealthy towns, and of those which are new and sparsely 
settled. ‘This inequality will increase as the amount received per 
scholar from the State Fund diminishes. A writer on page 304, of the 
Journal, (last Vol.,) touches upon this subject, and asks: ‘ Would not 
a State Tax, for elucational purposes, be a more equitable tax than the 
taxes now levied?’ ‘This plan would be strongly opposed by the ordi- 
nary seliishness of human nature, but we fai! to see why it is nota logi- 
cal sequence of the axiom that the State should provide for the education 
of her children, as well as the dictate of enlightened humanity. But we 
forgo the discussion of the subject just now, and invite others to take it 
up. ‘The article on the next page, suggests a remedy to a certain extent 
for the difficulty complained of. ] 
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GO TO SCHOOL MEETING. 


If those who have children to educate, and are not able to do so un- 
less they have a good school et home, would consider the power they 
have to vote a tax sufficient to make their school just as good as they 
want, it seems our schoo! meetings would be more fully attended. 

There is hardly a school district or village in the State, in which that 
class is not a majority, who can never give their childr n any school 
privileges except such as are found in their own district. This class 
have the right by law, and the power to make their own school such as 
will answer the highest purpose of an education to their children, at a 
cost to themselves comparatively trifling ; for their wealthy neighbors 
mus* pay most of the tax, and yet they stay at home and allow a few 
men of wealth who can give their children the benefit of the High School 
or Academy abroad if need be, to determine the character of the accom- 
modations and the grade: f instruction in the home se’ ool. 

tis among this class that are found the noisiest advocate of “ The 
Irrepressible Conflict.” and ‘ Squatter Sovereignty.” These are the 
men who spend the most time discussing the political cant and nonsense 
of the day ; who are sure every time, to vote for President or Governor 
—matters which, decided cither way, would make but very little differ- 
ence to them or their children,—and yet, when the day of school meet- 
ing comes, and they are allowed to exercise the highest privilege our 
laws give to American citizens—that of voting the money of the rich to 
educate the children of the poor—they cannot find time to atten! it! 

Whitewater, Aug. 17, 1869. E. B. G. 


[The foregoing was written, it will be seen, a year ago, but came to 
hand just too late to go into the Journal? before the Annual School Mect- 
ing. ILowever, it has kept fresh ; and although men are now discussing 
something more serious than party politics, yet in the prevailing excite- 
ment of the day, and depression in monetary affairs, the exhortation of 
Capt. Gray, (now in the field with his company from Sheboygan, ) needs 
still more to be sounded out. Yes, ‘Go to School Meeting,” and provide 
liberally and wisely for the education of your children, and those of your 
neighbors Convince the penurious, who begrudge this tax, and those 
who are so unfortunate as to have no children, that no tax should be 
so cheerfully paid. Would Virginia be now the scene of desolation, if, 
like Massachuseets, she had always maintained public schools? Nay, 
would she have continued so long burdened with Slavery. ] 
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PAST AND FUTURE, 


In you h we scorn the present, 
But turn with anxious eyes 

To that goodly land, and pleasant, 
Which in the future lies. 

We dream of fields Elysian, 
And skies of cloudless light ; 

And for the blis-ful vision, 


We strain our aching sight. 


In golden mists lies hidden 
That far enchanted shore ; 
Our fancy paints the Eden 
That angels kept of' yore. 
Blue heavens are smiling o’er us, 
The green earth round us lies: 
'T.s nought to that before us 
The yearning spirit cries. 
We pass the mists all golden, 
We reach the promised strand ; 
Where are those visions olden 
Of that enchanted lind ? 
On deserts wild and dreary 
Our ’wildered eyes are cast: 
We wake, alas! but only 
To find life’s glory past. C. L. M. 


Tne wise man seeks to acquire know'edge and wealth, as if he were 
not subject to death or sickness ; and fulfills his religious duties, as if he 
were upon the verge of death. 

Knowledge produces humility, humility worth, worth wealth. But 
from religicn comes happiness, 

Knowledge is the most valuable treasure, for it can not be stolen nor 
consumed, 

As the figures on an earthen vessel can not be easily effaced, so is wis- 
dom impressed upon the young. Avtuor or Llitopadesa. 





THE NEW TERRITORIES. 


THE NEW TERRITORIES. 


The following article from the newspapers will be useful for reference, 
for teachers and pupils, as contaming information which will not for some 
time be found in the Geographies ; and which of course is not in those 
already in use. But a short time will elapse before these new Territories 
will be knocking at the door of Congress, for admission into the Union ; 
and in a few years they will contain a large population of freemen : 

“ As bills organizing the Territories of Colorado, Nevada, and Daco- 
tah, passed both Houses of Congress, at the last session, and were 
signed by tho President, this increases the number of the territories of 
the United States to seven, including the previously existing ones of 
Washington, Nebraska, Utah, and New Mexico. 

The first of these territories, Colorado, includes parts of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and eastern Utah. Its boundaries run as follows: Beginning 
at a point where the 102d degree of west longitude from Greenwich 
crosses the 87th parallel or north latitude, thence north along said 102d 
parallel to where it intersects the 41st degree of north latitude, thence 
west along said line to the 109th degree of west longitude, thence south 
along said line to the 37th degree of north latitude, thence east along the 
37th degree of north latitude to the place of beginning. The territory 
contains about 100,000 square miles, and at this time a population of 
some 25,000 persons. The Rocky Mountains divide the territory into 
two parts, westward from them flowing a large number of rivers tribu- 
tary to the Colorado, and eastward others equally numerous and large, 
tributary to the Arkansas and South Platte rivers. It includes the 
famous mining region, Pike’s Peak, rich in gold and other metals, cut 
off by deserts from the more fertile western states, but destined to be 
the home of advancing civilization, and to give up its treasures at the 
summons of enlightened toil. 

Neva’a is taken from western Utah and California. Its boundaries 
are as follows: Beginning at the point of intersection of the 42d degree 
of north latitude with the the 39th degree of longitude west from Wash- 
ington ; thence running south on the line of this 116th deg. west long- 
itude, until it intersects the northern boundary of the territory of New 
Mexico ; thence due west to the dividing ridge separating the waters of 
Carson Valley from those that flow into the Pacific ; thence on this 
dividing ridge northwardly to the 41st degree of north latitude ; thence 
due north to the southern boundary line of the State of Oregon ; thence 
due east to the place of beginning. That portion of the territory within 
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the present limits of the state of Ca‘ifornia is not to be ine’uded within 
Nevada until the state of California shall assent to the same by an act 
irrevocable without the consent of the United States. The territory in- 
eludes the lovely Carson Valley, the memory of whose beauty lingers 
with the traveler in his journey through arid plains and over rugged 
mountains, and whose wondrous fertility even under the rudest cultiva- 
tion, shows what may be expected there when intelligent industry has 
free course. Great mineral wealth, especially of silver, in which it is 
richer than than any other part of the world, and unlimited capacity for 
the raising of agricultural products, will combine at an early day to 
transform this region into a rich and populous State. 


Ta general terms, Dacotah lies between latitude 42 degrees 30 minutes 


and 49 degrees north, and longitude 96 degrees 80 minutes and 103 
degrees west. It is bounded on the north by British America, east by 
the states of Minnesota :nd Towa south and west by Nebraska. Its 
length from north to south is 450 miles, its average bread h is about two 
hundred miles, and it has area of 70,000 square miles, It was formerly 
a part of the territory of Minnesota, but was detached when that became 
a State. The Indians belonging to the Yankton, Sissiton and Sioux 
tribes are numerous, and live chiefly by the chase, The territory includes 
open, grassy plains, high rolling prairies, a great number of lakes and 
ponds, and very numerous valuabe rivers The climate of the south is 
mild ; that of the north serere, though less so than might be expected 
high latitude. The land is well timbered, and the valleys are 


highly productive. Coal abounds in some parts, and other minerals add 


from its 


wealth to the region. The game is plentiful, and of great value for its 
furs. 

The eager thirst for the precious metals, which has opened these far 
western regions to the white man, already modified by the discovery that 
the labor necessary to obtain the metal will yield more satisfactory re- 
turns when expended in tilling the soil and developing the natural 
resources of the country, will soon exert only its proper influence ; then 
the natural vigor of free labor, assisted by the intelligent fostering care 
of an cua government, will soon r deem these noble territories 
from their wilderness, and legitimately extend by so much the real area 
of freedom. 

THIRTY-SIX-TUIRTY. 

Th» reader who is curious to know exactly where this oft-mentioned 
line runs, will get a clear idea of it by taking the map and tracing it as 
follows: It commences at the point on the All antic coust, wheie the 


dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina commeuces, passing 
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along the line dividing those States, along the line between Tennessee 
J 





ky, along the line between the “tates of Missouri and Arkan- 


and Kentu 
sas, thence through the territory of the Cherokee nation, through New 


’ 
Mexico, striking the eastern boundary of the State of California, a short 
distance south of the middle, striking the Pacifie a rt distance south 
of Monterey Bay. On the youth of that line iaie are about 200,000 
square mil s, including Indian reservations, while on the north there are 


about 1,300,000 square sr 
The importance of this line lies in the fact that it was the line of the 


” nN 


old “ Missouri Compromise,” and is still talked about, among compro- 


misers, as the permanent line of division ‘ictaieiid freedom and slavery. 
Pending events indicate, however, that no such compromise will again 


be made. 


rr ee 


THE WOME CIRCLE. 


HAVE YOU HEAVEN? 


You have riches, brother 1 





Karthiy wealth untold, 

In your caskets jewels shine, 
In your coffers gold: 

But should sorrow’s sable wing 


Over you its shadows fling, 





Mammon could no solace biing, 


Nor buy Heaven, 


You have beauty, brother mine, 
Rare and manly grace; 

A tit temple seemeth thine 
For an angel's place : 

But a spirit, clogged by sin, 

Yct immortal, dwells therein, 

Hath ske loveliness to win 


Home in Heaven? 


! 


You, Oh! brother mine, have fame-— 
Like a storm-swept sea, 
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Proud humanity: 
But should Death in state pass by, 
Leaving summons from on high, 
Have you pass-port to the sky ? 


Key to Heaven ? 


You of science, brother mine, 
Are a devotee, 
Bowing meekly at her shrine 
tev’rent human knee ; 
But, with worldly, deafened ear, 
Myriad voices do not hear, 
‘hat in tones as music clear 


Speak of Heaven. | 


Still you ’re starving, brother mine ! 
Not for earthly bread— 

But a soul of birth divine 
Waiteth to be fed! 


Meanest Laz’rus at your gate 








Is not half so desolate, 
Since an heir of vast estate 


Up in Heaven. 


Learn true wisdom, brother mine, 
With your wordly lore,—- 
Place the pearl of faith divine 
In your golden store. 
Then your heritage shall be 
Harp, and crown, and spirit free 
To adore eternally 
God in Heaven. 


IIELEN A. EVERTS. | 





TRUE COURAGE. 


A company of boys in ——— street, Beston, one day, after school, 
were engaged in snow balling. William had madea good hard snow-ball, 
In throwing it he ‘‘ put in too much powder,” as the boys say—he threw 
it too hard—and it went farther than he intended, right through a parlor 
window. All the boys shouted. There you will catch it now. Run, 
Bill, run! They then took to their heels. But the brave William 
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straightened up and said, “TI shall nof run.’ He then started directly 
for the house where the window had been broken. Ife rang at the door, 
acknowledged what he had done, and expressed his regret. Te then gave 
his name, and the name of his father, and his father’s place of business, 
and said the injury should be repaired. Was not that noble? That 
was true courage. It is cowardice that would lead a boy, when he has 
done an injury like that, to sneak away and run to conceal it. Give us 
William, whenever any real bravery is called for, rather than all those 
boys who cried out, “run, Bill, ran!’’ He will face the danger, while they 
will sneak.— Wellspring. 





MAKE YOUR HOMES BEAUTIFUL. 


The man who is devoid of local pride, has very little pleasure in this 
world. The man who docs not make an effort to adorn his home, and 
thus assist in making the whole city attractive, is not a good citizen.— 
The providing of the common necessaries of life, does not comprise the 
care of a family ; food and raiment, shelter from the heat and protection 
from the cold, are not really the essentials of happinesss. All these it is 
the duty of every man to provide. When he fails to do so, there is a law 
to compel him—and when he is not able to gather these comforts for his 
family, there is a charity made sacred and incumbent by nature as well 
as necessity, that is always prompt to bestow these on the needy. But 
it is the beautiful that makes home really happy, the little acts that 
please the eye. <A twig cultivated to bear a single bud, often delights 
the eye and overflows the soul with more pleasure, than a glutton’s dish 
or a vain fool’s attire. It is the beautiful tha* elevates man. What a 
world this would be, were it not for the beautiful? There would be no 
love to cheer and chasten, no devotion to inspire confidence, no hope to 
establish faith in one another. Without the beautiful, the world would 
be, if not a wild chaos, a reality too stern for man to endure. It is the 
beautiful that dissipates this sternness. A home made beautiful by con- 
tentment, is of itselfadorned and made more attractive than those where 
liveried hands raise the latch, and conduct you through halls of gilded 
brightness to chambers of satin and damask. Those are not beautiful 
homes to our conceptivn of the beautiful, unless love lights the flame on 
the altar, and peace imparts its sweet incense to all within. Added to 
this, the hands must contribute their share towards creating and multi- 
plying the beautiful in this world. And this is easily accomplished. It 
costs nothing but time, involves only a little patience, and the beautiful 
springs around us like the magic creations of a fairy dream.—LExchange. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE DICTIONARY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
' PRIZE ESSAY,—BY G. D. HUNT. 


No science is more practical than that of language ; and no knowledge 
comes into more immediate practice than that which pertains to the cor- 
rect usage of language. He who, in every instance, speaks and writes 
the language of his country with propriety elegance, force and perspicu- 
ity, has one of the noblest and most precious accomplishments. Gram- 
mar is defined as ‘the science of language,” and the idea is inculcated 
that it teaches how to use language correctly. This is true, but it alone 
does not perform all the work. It teaches the principles of language, 
and the agreement and government of words, and the right construction 
of sentences ; but it does not teach the meaning and power of words.— 
A sentence may be strictly grammatical, and at the same time the words 
composing it may be far from appropriate to convey the ideas intended. 
The true signification of words, and the best words to express ideas, 
must be learned from the Dictionary. 


There are persons who can turn out passable articles of workmanship 
with no other tools than a jacknife, a file and a hammer ; but the true 
mechanic wants a complete kit before him when he attempts to produce 
an article worthy of his name. Like the former class, are many of 
those who have not given themselves to the study of words. Those who 
know the most words and their meaning and power, are like the work- 
man who has the largest and best stock of tools. Words are the tools 
of speakers and writers. But these persons are often like artists, who 
are in want of implements, or can not readily lay their hands on what 
they have. Such persons only need more familiarity with the Dictionary. 


The Dictionary is in fact a universal text-book; and everybody who 
would properly use his own language should possess one, and often refer to 
it. Knowledge of the mathematics, natural and moral sciences, is impor- 
tant. But such knowledge is vastly enhanced by a thorough knowledge 
of words—such as may be acquired from the Dictionary. And without 
this it is much diminished. Let two speakers or writers be compared ; 
one of whom shall have extensively studied the rules of Grammar and 
Rhetoric, and neglected the study of words, while the other shall have 
given more attention to words alone ; then see what a contrast they will 
present. No department of study need be disparaged to magnify the 
importance of the Dictionary. Give each its due, and this will be seen 
in its true light. 
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The Dictionary is an important thing in a school-room. A teacher’s 
desk without one is like a pulpit without a Bible ; and a Bible in the 
pew is like a Dictionary on the pupil’s desk. ‘Teacher and pupil both 
need it, It aids the former in making demonstrations, and the latter in 
learning his lessons. ‘ The teacher cannot know too much.’ He should 
be always a learner ; and his learning should not be confined to the text 
books. He should be always in a state of vigilance to gather new mat- 
ter for the instruction of his charge. He should see that each one 
clearly understands every word of his lesson. As the pupil pores over 
his text book, or listens to his instructor, new words will often meet 
him, the true definition, pronunciation and etymology of which, he 
ought to learn forthwith. What is then learned about them will be best 
remembered. Every person who would fully comprehend the meaning 
of an author must study the words used. Pupils in reading must under- 
stand what they attempt to read. No one can properly read what he 
does not fully comprehend. Through want of this many ridiculous 
blunders occur. Correct spelling and accentuation must also be learned. 
Let each pupil therefore have on his desk an “ Academic” Dictionary, 
let the school room have an “Unabridged” for general reference, and 
these wants will be happily supplied. 


We have many young persons, who have the reputation of being very 
good scholars ; and they have attained this by attending high schools 
and studying the higher branches; yet they are at the same time lament- 
ably deficient in correct spelling. More of such are found in cities than 
in the country and in small villages. And why is itso? In the latter 
places more attention is given to this branch. Sometimes it is at the 
old fashioned spelling-school, and quite universal is the emulation to be at 
the head of the class. City pupils are too anxious to be engaged in 
higher studies ; and too often they are like the architect, who neglects 
to lay a sure foundation before he builds the superstructure. The Dic- 
tionary may be considered as the foundation of all book knowledge,— 
From it is learned correct spelling, accent, pronunciation, derivation, 
and signification. Rules for spelling are given in spelling books and 
grammars, but there are none of these that have not more or less ex- 
ceptions. The orthography of many words is arbitrary ; and it can be 
learned only by consulting an authority, and remembered only by practice. 
So it is also with the pronunciation of quite as many. 

The time has been when learning definitions, from either the spelling 
book or a small Dictionary, was considered as an important school exer- 
cise. And much apology may be afforded for it, even now. Indeed the 
study of words ought never to gointo disuse. Now the inquiry is made: 
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What are the best methods of using the Dictionary in the school-room ? 
To this there can be no better answer than that it should be kept as a 
book of general reference, and should be accessible to pupil and teacher 
at all times. The former should be exhorted to turn to it frequently.— 
Pupils should often be questioned on their studies and the important 
words of their lessons. And they should not be suffered to pass over 
them without fully knowing their meaning and import. Frequent and 
timely questioning will incite investigation ; and this will develop new 
and important ideas in their minds ; and this process will be an invalu- 
able mental discipline, and render them more thorough scholars. 


Provincialisms and various impropricties of speech are daily heard ; 
and whence come they? They} come from ignorance of the words 
proper to be used. And if some of our speakers and writers are guilty of 
reckless habits in regard to what they actually know about words, they 
are sinning against knowledge, and are therefore the less excusable. If 
the study of words were more general, we should better understand each 
others communications. Misunderstandings often occur from ignorance 
of words, and the different significations attached to them in different 
localities. Uniformity is very necessary, and it might be secured by 
having one general standard. And the study of this ought to constitute 
a part of every person’s education. When the mind is impressible, last- 
ing habits and manners are formed, and that is the best time to acquire 
the correct use of language. 

The grammarian is sometimes aé a loss to determine the part of speech 
of a word. And the same word is used in different senses, in many in- 
stances. Here the Dictionary is just what is needed. There are also 
many different words that are regarded as synonymous, even by those 
who are reputed good scholars, when in fact these words have a shade of 
difference in meaning and import, or they are more appropriate on cer- 
tain occasions than on others. Attention to them and a correct under- 
standing of their use is necessary for a good style of language. Anda 
good style in speaking and writing cannot be too highly appreciated. It 
is in fact a kind of patriotism. He, who loves his country, must also 
love its institutions, and its language is not the least of these. 


Had the Dictionary been in general use in the schools of our country 
from the time of its independence to this time, how much better our 
language would now be spoken than it is! How much more of uniform- 
ity too there would be! A Dictionary which is the accredited standard 
of a language is in fact its best book. And no nerson should be without 
one, unless it be impossible to procure it. 

This book is not only the most important of those used in school, but 
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it should also be in every dwelling, and wherever any books are read 
and studied. The pupil, who is taught its use and importance, has 
made the most important step in the pursuit of knowledge ; and if he 
continue his devotion to it, he is in the way of becoming a thorough 
linguist, and a finished scholar. He who does not attend to this book, 
will be a smatterer in all that he learns. And the teacher, who does 
not urge upon his pupils the necessity of frequent reference to it, is guilty 
of a gross delinquency of duty. 





SUPBRINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


—_—- eh Oem 


Many communications are received at this office, relative to the liability 
of a disbursing officer in the present distracted state of our currency. 

The matter must be settled between the parties. There is nothing in 
the School Law that can throw any light upon the subject. It is a ques- 
tion for the courts to decide, and as yet I know of no decision upon the 
point at present raised. 

The funds paid out of the treasury are just such as have been paid by 
the people into the treasury, i. e. current funds at the time of payment. 
The right of the people to demand specie, and the liability of a disburs- 
ing officer, involve questions which the law gives me no authority to 
decide. 





Matters pertaining to the County Superintendency, which is to go into 
effect next January, will be quite fully discussed in the next number of 
the Journal. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





Physicians rarely take their own medicine. 

One hour’s sleep before midnight, is worth two after. 

If it were not for the stomach, the back might wear gold. 
A man would not be alone, even in Paradise. 


A man’s best fortune or his worst, is his wife. 
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MATREMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





We trust that the friends who have hitherto so kindly favored the 
Mathematical Department with contributions will not be at all dismayed 
by the request in the Editorial Miscellany of last month, for such a mod- 
ification of the Department as shall make the discussions of more general 
interest. The problems and solutions in the higher mathematics have 
been it seems to us very creditable to all concerned, and very valuable to 
those who could understand them; but it should be borne in mind that 
the Journal is especially the organ of the common schools, and that it, 
like all other implements and instruments, should be adapted in every 
part as nearly as possible to the service for which it is designed. We 
expressed the same opinion some time ago, and our editorial experience 
since has served but to confirm usin it. The simplest problems are those 
which have been read and studied, and—if any body sees a joke here we 
beg his pardon—solved by the greatest number. 

As a step in the new direction we ask for publication in future num- 
bers, an analysis of Arithmetic, one of Algebra and one of Geometry. 

A word more—we hope our correspondents will excuse the errors in 
proof-reading, which have occurred in the later numbers. We have been 
on duty away from the “ sanctum” at the time for proof-reading, and 
some of the solutions are not quite so free from typographical errors as 
we could wish. 


Mr. Epiror.—In the June number of the Journal, I notice that you 
fully agree with Mr. Campbell’s opinion, in his discussion of problem 
number 20, which is that the problem is absurd. 

I sent you a solution of said problem which it seems you did not see 
fit to publish, and I now wish to ask the propriety of mis-stating a 
problem, and then pronouncing it absurd. Mr. Campbell states in his 
discussion that A paid $1,75 per acre for his share of the land. The 
problem as originally stated in the April number, contains no such state- 
ment. It reads thus: “A part of it was worth only $1,75 per acre ; 
the other part therefore stood them in $2,25 per acre. <A agrees to take 
the part at $1,75 per acre; B of course paid $2,25 per acre for his 
share.” But onthe other hand the problem docs state, that B paid 
$2,25 per acre for his share. $200+$2,25—883 acres for B’s share and 
the whole number of acres bought, 200—88%—111! acres as A’s share. 
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It is not necessary to know how much or what part of the whole was 
worth only §1,75. But it may be found. In the first place they paid 
equally, and if the land had been of same quality, they would have 100 
acres each. 100 acres at $1,75 per acre is $175,00, and 100 acres at 
$2,25 is $225 ; now B has $25 more, and A $25 less than his share ; 
therefore A must take $25 worth of L’s which is worth $2,25 per acre, 
$25+2,25=11} acres. Therefore A received 100 acres at $1,75 per 
acre and 111 of that part which stood them in $2,25 per acre. 
Vienna, Walworth Co., Wis., June, 1861. G. W. HEATH. 


Note.—We have received several solutions of Problem 20, similar in 
method, and the same in result as the above. To one of these a very 
concise one from J. C. L. of Beaver Dam, we attached a note expressing 
the opinion criticised above, but afterwards published Mr. Campbell’s 
discussion because it was shorter. That opinion is not yet changed.— 
The idea conveyed in the first sentence of the problem quoted by our 
correspondent is that if “a part,” that is any part, is worth $1,75 an 
acre, then the other part must ‘‘therefore’’ be worth $2,25 an acre, the 
average piece being $4 an acre. This is true only when the parts are 
halves, and the language of this sentence therefore states an absurdity. 
The same absurdity may plainly be inferred from the rest of the prob- 
lem. We do not doubt that the language admits of a different construc- 
tion in the last instance, and presume Mr. Campbell does not, but in 
that case the problem is a puzzle in language rather than a problem in 
mathematics. 


Solution of Problem 18.—From the luminary to the centre of the 
globe 12 fect ; radius of globe 3 feet; W12'—3'= ¥V 135 = distance 





from luminary to commencement of shade on globe. 135 :3 2:32: 


96 96 
47135 =Tadius of shade at bottom. ( ass) x 4x .7854=214.46 feet, 
Ans. S. LITTLEFIELD. 


Problem 28.—Two ships start from the same point, one sails north at 
the rate of 7 miles per hour, the other east at the rate of 10 miles per 
hour. After sailing five hours, the ship that sails east takes a tack so as 
to come up with the other ship without altering her course; how far does 
each sail, the earth being considered a plane? 

N. B. The exact answer to this problem may be obtained if solved 
arithmetically—let the hourly progress of the vessels be any whole num- 
ber whatever. 

Plover, Wis. E. H. J. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE 


As promised last month, we give this month the first of a series of 
articles and illustrations in reference to School-House Architecture. We 
do not propose to spend much time upon the theory of the subject, but 
shall aim at practical utility. In selecting the site of a school-house care 
and judgmeut should be used. Let it not be some odd and useless cor- 
ner or waste place, having nothing to recommend it but sterility and 
desolateness ; nor yet a spot chosen simply with reference to its being 
in the centre of the district. It is of less importance that the children 
walk a few rods more or less daily than that the place where they spend 
so many impressible hours be cheerful and wholesome. A bleak ex- 
posed situation is to be avoided, as well as a low marshy one. Let it be 
dry, a little elevated, airy, commanding a pleasant, and if possible, an 
extensive prospect ; not in the vicinity of any considerable stream or 
any sheet of water ; remote from mills, &c., and in short all sources of 
danger or disturbance,—and by no means therefore, as is commonly seen, 
close upon the highway. An acre of ground is none too much, which 
should be fenced, improved, and adorned. Natural trees may often be 
preserved, and the forests and groves supply a varicty for transplanta- 
tion. On the subject of the embellishment of school-house grounds, we 
may refer to the Essay of Mrs. Hoyt, published in the October number 
of last year, and followed by practical hints in the November number. 
To this subject we shall recur again. 

The material of a school-house will naturally be determined by local 
circumstances. Considering the bad location, and poor cramped con- 
struction of many already built, it is fortunate that they are cheap and 
perishable. Wooden buildings will still be preferred, where lumber is 
cheap, though when a good plan is selected, and a house is to be built 
for permanence, stone or brick is better. We give the elevation and 
ground plan of a neat frame building, covered perpendicularly, and bat- 
tened. ‘The design is from Barnard’s School Architecture. It would 
look well under our Wisconsin oaks. Any carpenter of taste and judg- 
ment, will gather the design from the engraving, without minute specifi- 
cations, which are not given. The size of the building, however, may 
be put down as 26 feet by 34, and 16 feet in the clear, except at the 
sides, the steep pitch of the roof bringing the plates down to within 12 
feet of the sills, or thereabouts. A school room should be high. 

The ground plan appended, if congruous with the elevation, implies an 
entrance in the centre, and the corner rooms may be used as closets—one 
for the girls, the other for library, apparatus, &c.;—the boys hanging 
hats, etc., in the entry. The porch makes the building more picturesque. 
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If a recitation room is needed, that may be had by enlarging one of the 
corner rooms, and diminishing the length of the entry one or two feet.— 
Or there may be two entrances, with library and recitation room between 
them. If a’larger school room is needed, this may be obtained by length- 
ening the building eight feet. 
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WANT OF UNITY IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Unlike that of Iowa, which appears to have been tolerably well digest- 
ed as a whole, our plan of Public Instruction is a collection of patch- 
work. Itexhibits no evidence of any unity of purpose, or of any at- 
tempt to comprehend it in any well considered system. 

For insfance, we have a body called the Board of Regents of the 
University. The notion appears to have been borrowed from New York; 
where, however, they have the Regents only, and not the University, 
never having found occasion for it. But Wisconsin goes ahead of New 
York; she has her University—in name—with a magnificent land 
endowment, but burdened with debt, caused by the erection of buildings 
and other expenditures, ten years in advance of the wants of the State. 
The Regents meet, at considerable expense, and report, not through the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, but independently. 

Then we have the Board of Regents of Normal Schools ; but strange 
to say, only the Regents and not the schools. This is like sending a 
little boy to his first school, witha Latin Dictionary instead of a primer. 
We needed Normal Schools at the outset, to train up competent teachers 
for the Primary Schools. Had this course been taken, and followed up 
with enlightened measures, we should have had a basis for our Higher 
Schools,—now showing themselves, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, to stand upon a sandy foundation, and to have had a forced 
rather than a natural growth. With a proper foundation, the University, 
would in due time have appeared, as the culmination of the system, 
and would have exhibited strength instead of weakness. It should be 
remarked here, that the Normal Regents also meet at large and unneces- 
sary expense, and report independently. The State Superintendent is 
merely a sort of complimentary member of these two Boards, but takes 
no official cognizance of the doings of either. This Normal Regency 
was got up, in fact, not to establish Normal Schools, but to be used as a 
spoon for dipping out the Normal Fund, into vessels that ought never to 
have received it. 

Then we have Academies, Seminaries and Colleges, which, although 
chartered by the State, and in a sense public institutions, report to 
nobody, and are under no public supervision. And our more important 
public schools, in the larger towns, instead of having a uniform organi- 
zation, under a general provision of the school law adapted, to their 
wants, and forming an integral part of the general system, are allowed 
to have each their own organization, and by the new law, creating County 
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Superintendents, are also exempted from the supervision of these officers 
if they wish, except to report to them. This exemption, if chosen, will 
still further separate this class of schools from the general system. 


The result of all this incoherency, is not only a want of unity and sys- 
tem, but of inefficiency, obscurity and unnecessary expense. Our schools 
are not what they should be, and the state of education is far less 
advanced than it might be, not only because we have put the cart before 
the horse, in the matter of the University and the Normal Schools, but 
because the whole matter is disjointed. No one can obtain, because there 
is no source from which to obtain, a general and connected view of the 
educational machinery of the State. There is a corresponding want of 
united educational interest, and educational zeal. 


A remedy may be found for these defects, by abolishing the two exist- 
ing Boards of Regents, and creating one, less numerous board, to be 
called the Board of Education, who shall be a council of advice to the 
State Superintendent, and of whom he shall be the Secretary and chief 
executive officer ; next, by requiring the Chancellor of the University, 
the Principals of Normal Schools, (which cannot be founded too soon, ) 
and of all other Educational Institutions, created or chartered by the 
State, including those of a benevolent or reformatory character, to report 
to the Board of Education, and that Board, by its Secretary, the State 
Superintendent, to report to the Legislature, in one systematic and com- 
pact document, with the proper statistics. Except such statistics and 
facts as might require to be annually reported, the more elaborate report 
might be biennial, as in Illinois. 


It may be thought that this would devolve too much duty and respon- 
sibility upon the Head of the Educational interests of the State ; but 
this is the object of a head, and of a chief supervisory officer, and though 
it would require a man, not only of educational experience, but of enlarged 
views and executive ability, such no doubt as some State Superintendents, 
in times past, have not exhibited, yet we suppose competent men will 
always be found, as they are needed ; and it is but just to remark, that 
under the present disjointed and incoherent plan, no such educational 
officer has a proper opportunity to exhibit his ability, or the comprehen- 
siveness of his views. It should be added also, that the office of County 
Superintendent, if properly filled, will relieve the State Superintendent 
of much labor, and leave him more truly the executive head and centre of 
the system. We would have the County Superintendents, as the repre- 
sentatives of the State Superintendent, and the local supervisors of edu- 
cational affairs, required to visit all schools within their jurisdictions. 
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PRECEDING ARTICLES.—As that portion of the Journal usually occupied by 
the Superintendent’s Department is mostly vacant this month, we fill it with 
some remarks upon School Architecture, and upon the Want of Unity in our 
Educational System. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


From such indications as we can gather, this new office is likely to meet with 
favor. We hear of movements in various directions, towards the designation of 
candidates, and some of them judicious ones. In other instances, we hear of 
candidates designating themselyes—a western but not a very modest proceeding. 
The probabilities are that such candidates would most appropriately be elected to 
remain as they are. 

The following expressions are among those which we have heard or seen, in- 
dicating that the office will be received with favor, and that it would have given 
quite as good satisfaction, if the officer were to be designated in some other way. 

Says the Wisconsin Furmer : 

[. ** County SUPERINTENDENT or ScuooLs.—The attention of all friends of public 
education is called to the new law. The old system of écwn superintendents 
has always been open to very serious objections on the ground of too frequent 
unfitness on the part of incumbents to thoroughly examine and correctly judge 
of the qualifications of applicants for the important post of teacher, and it is be- 
lieved that the new system of having county superintendents—whose duty it 
shall be to supervise the educational interests of the several counties, and who 
shall be paid a reasonable compensation for such services—will be a very 
great improvement. 

We are sorry, however, that these county superintendents are not made ap- 
pointive by the State Superintendent, as their election by the people, at the time 
of electing other county officers, will almost surely drag this purely educational 
office into the miserable cesspool of party politics. 

It is the duty of the people to see that this calamity be avoided, as far as pos- 
sible. There is nothing so important to every community as that the children 
be furnished with the best means of education, and every parent should consider 
himself, in all matters thereto pertaining, under the most sacred obligations to 
his offspring, his country and his God.” 

An intelligent teacher writes as follows: 

“Tt would be a great advantage to this county, in an educational point of view 
if our county superintendent could be appointed by the State Superintendent, 
instead of being elected by the people—such is the expressed opinion of those 
who are most interested in the prosperity of our common schools.” 
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However, deference was thought to be due to the sovereign people we suppose, 
and the foresight of the danger of a bad selection, in consequence of political 
manoeuvering and influences, will tend to diminish it. If the election of the 
officer, on the county ticket is found to work badly, as many ferr, the plan can 
be changed. The Town Superintendents, if continued, should elect. 


GRADUATES, DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


This is the season when we frequently meet with the above terms, in notices 
of the closing year of our Academies and High Schools. Some years since we 
noticed the inception of the custom at the South, where if a school was set up to 
teach young Misses reading, spelling, painting, and the piano, it was ambitiously 
styled a “ Female College.” It may be said that any school is a collection of 
pupils, and soa ‘college ;” that any pupil who has finished a certain prescribed 
course of study, has taken a step onward, has advanced a grade, and so is a 
“ oraduate,” and that a certificate of the fact, duly doubled or folded, is a 
“diploma,” &c.; still these terms have a recognized technical meaning, and it 
seems to us a little like ‘‘ playing college,” for subordinate schools to put on the 
airs of a college. Webster, whose Dictionary, swollen as it is, has not yet re- 
ceived this new form of inflation, says a Graduate is ‘‘ one who has received a 
degree in a College or University, or trom a professional incorporated society.” 

But says one, “ this application of the terms in question to lower schools, does 
no harm, and deceives no one, while it gratifies the pupils.” The last part is true 
perhaps, but not the former part. The persistent misuse of language is never 
unattended by harm; degrees are cheap enough already, without having mere 
verbal graduates; the tendency to rest satisfied with limited and superficial 
scholarship is already sufficiently great. What kind of terms or ceremonies 
could most appropriately be used to indicate that a young person had passed 
through a certain course of study at school, we will not just now undertake to 
say; but it would be more becoming simply to give a certificate of the pupil's 
having passed a creditable examination, when such is the fact, and there let the 
matter rest. This criticism may seem ungracious, but the question is—is it just? 


Tue SPELLING Last Montno.—But few competitors appeared to expose the 
orthographical faults of the July number; conqueror, p. 2, phonotypy, 4, 5, and 
6, Institute, 16, embarrassments, 23, fulfill, 24, occasionally, 25, enterprise and 
Swedish, 28, meteorology, 33, stitch, p. 5 of advertisements, and Piano Fortes, 
p. 6, are pointed out by Messrs. Waters and Loomis. Wrong words appear in 
place of became, p.2, for, 20, than, 23, adopted, 29, and weeks’, 80. We say 
wrong words, for the convenience of the rule, because, although some of these 
cases as well as some in the June number, are undoubtedly those of mis-spelling 
merely, in other instances it is difficult to tell whether the word was mis-spelled 
or mis-apprehended. To call it a grammatical instead of an orthographical error, 
does not lessen the number of errors. Guppey (p. 27,) is the correct spelling of 
that gentleman’s name, we learn; but Shakspeare instead of Shakspear, and 
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Trempealeau instead of Trempeleau, we believe to be right, although one critic 
objects to them. Mazomanie and Sheboygan, p. 16, and Robbins and Platteville 
on 2d page of the cover were mis-spelled in a small portion of the edition, but 
afterwards corrected. Next month we will give the most important of the 
words mis-spelled up to this time, arranged as a spelling lesson, The prize is 
due this month to Mr. L. C. Waters, of Portage. 


New OFrrer.—<As proposed we will send the book, “ Hints to Teachers,” to 
the critic who exposes the largest number of grammatical errors in this number. 
A good reason, and sufficient and undisputed or the most approved authority, 
must be given for the corrections. It would be well for each critic to give his 
criticism in such a form as to render it useful for publication entire—but it must 
not be too long. It is difficult to enumerate all the different kinds of errors that 
may be corrected; but everything that violates a correet and justifiable use of 
language may be included, except errors in orthography and punctuation. These 
are to be attended to separately. The Journal is still open to criticism upon its 
spelling; but this number must have got within safe limits, we think. 


THE Prize Essay.—The Prize Dictionary was awarded to the writer of the 
Essay published in this number, The Committee felt some embarrassment from 
the want of any creditable degree of competition. Only two Essays were sent 
in. It is possible that those who are supplied with the “Great Unabridged,” 
felt no motive to contend for the prize; and that those who are unsupplied, 
feared they might not be able to command a sufficient array of words to express 
their ideas. 

Portry.—Miss Everts after a long silence, contributes a piece which has a 
value beyond its poetic merit, We hope for future favors of like character. 

The lines ‘‘ Past and Future,” had been in hand so long—but accidently out of 
sight—that we had forgotten, if we knew, from whom they came, and whether 
they were contributed as original or selected. 


OzAUKEE CountY—A GEOGRAPHICAL Error.—Mr. Loomis reminds us that 
the Institute first noticed on p. 15, of the July number, was not held at 
“Ozaukee, Washington Co.,” but at Port Washington, Ozaukee Co. Now verily, 
the Editor can think of no apology for allowing this blunder to go forth uncor- 
rected, unless it be to say that there ig a sort of inaccessibility and consequent 
geographicnl indefiniteness about that region; and the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent that a second Institute be held thereabouts, to clear up the uncertainty, 
is an excellent one. The U.S. Post Office list is wrong, friend L. in locating 
Weyauwega in Winnebago Co., instead of Waupacca. 

Our correspondent adds, ‘Educational matters are receiving more attention 
than formerly in this county. Our County Teachers’ Association held its first 
session on the 24th and 25th days of May. Much interest was manifested among 
the teachers present.” 
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Srate UNiversity.—<As remarked last month, there were nine graduates this 
year, six in the classical, and three in the scientific course. We aid not hear 
the efforts of the young men, but heard some of them well spoken of. In such 
of the examinations of the preceeding week as we were able to attend, we 
noticed some improvements. The Regents propose, we understand, to devote a 
portion of the University Fund to the extinguishment of debt, the income being 
insufficient to do this, and at the same time keep the Institution in operation.— 
Prof. Sterling continues the acting Chancellor. 


BeELorr CoLLEGE.— The Annual Commencement occurred on Wednesday, July 
10th. The graduating class consisted of but four young men. The exercises 
lacked the spirit and originality usually displayed at this Institution. The Mas- 
ter’s Oration was a fine effort. 

The address before the Literary Societies by Rev. Mr. Patton, of Chicago, 
upon the subject of “Cant,” was nct as well received as was tle Commence- 
meut Address by Rev. Mr. Helmer, of Milwaukee. This latter gentleman took 
for his subject, “ The Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter,” and by use of happy 
illustrations made many choice hits, 

The Alumni Address by H. M. Page, A. M. of the class of 1854, was very 
well written, and though somewhat long for such an oceasion, did by no means 
exhaust his subject ‘‘ Patience,” on the part of his hearers. 

The College is prosperous, and on the whole, has never had a better class of 
students than are now found in its classes. The Freshman class, just entered, 
numbers nearly 20, 

The Public Schools, we learn, have just closed a prosperous term. Mr. Tewks- 
bury the Principal of the School upon the east side has resigned. By the way 
why do we hear of an Last side and a West side at Beloit? Is the city large 
enough to maintain two efficient High Schools? 


The exercises at Rockford Female Seminary, upon the day succeeding the 
Beloit Commencement, were unusually interesting. President Chapin delivered 
the Annual Address —Com. 


Racine CoLLtecGE.—This Institution furnishes no graduates this year; nine 
young men however enter the Senior class of the coming college year. This 
College, under its present administration, looks more particularly to the work of 
fitting young men to enter upon the study of Theology preparatory to a ministry 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and for this, particular facilities are afforded. 
An intelligent observer informs us that under the present Rector of the College, 
the Rev. James De Kovey, a creditable degree of diligence in study, and 
efficiency in discipline, are maintained. 


Racine Hiau cuoon has just closed another year, graduating upon Wed- 
nesday, July 17th, a class of 12—6 young ladies and 6 gentlemen. The exer- 
cises were all good and creditable to both teachers and pupils. With that day 
the labors of Mr. Me Mynn in connection with the school ceased. 
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Mr. Me Mynn has so long been connected with the Racine Schools, and his 
peculiar power has been so fully and so successfully developed there, that it will 
be as difficult for the people of the State to dissociate his name from Racine, as 
it will be for the people of Racine to find a successor who shall fill his place,— 
We trust that Mr. Me Mynn may be still retained in the State. 


MILTON AcapEMy.—The closing exercises of the year, (July 1,) appear to 
have been very pleasant. Eighteen Orations and Essays, from the ‘“ Gradu- 
ates,” a speech from Gov. Randall, a drill by the Cadet Class, a sociable, and the 
address by Prof. Conover, were among the things enjoyed. This Academy is 
we believe in a flourishing condition. 


PLATTEVILLE ACADEMy.—During the year closing last month, 172 students 
have been in attendance. Four pupils received the ‘Diploma’ Hon. J. L 
Pickard, former principal, and Hon. A. J. Craig, addressed the students, At 
the closing, there was a pleasant reunion of old pupils. This Tastitution, we 
hear, under Mr. Guernsey, is doing well. 


Baraboo FeMaLte Semrnary.—The catalogue exhibits 69 pupils in the dif- 
ferent departments, and 22 in the Primary School. Miss Mortimer, the Principal, 
has a good reputation asa Teacher, We shall try to make an extract hereafter 
from the circular, on the subject of Female Education. 


Portace.—We see by the Register that tne Summer Term closed with an old 
fashioned ‘‘ Exhibition,” which seems to have passed off with much eclat. 


ELKHORN.—The schools are too crowded to secure the greatest efficiency. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Principal, works faithfully and successfully. A Primary school 
in a private house demands special mention. 


DELEVAN still retains the services of Mr. A. J. Cheney, an active and success- 
ful teacher. 


Rey. Mr. Nichoison is about to open a Private School at this place. 


Darien has shown commendable interest in increasing the salary of a worthy 
teacher, Mr. Knapp, for the ensuing year. 


BuRLINGTON.—The place vacated by Mr. 8S. T. Lockwood, last fall, is filled by 
a Mr. Benedict. The school appears well. The young ladies of the school have 
by their own efforts purchased a fine Melodeon for the school, and their singing 
is excellent, All departments of the school are in good hands. 


ROCHFSTER —The people have erected a good house, (which is not entirely 
finished, ) and have placed in it a very efficient female teacher. Both the schools 
in the village are well managed, especially the one taught by Mrs. Hill. 


WATERFORD has one very good school, and one presided over by a person too 
young and inexperienced to have control of so many little ones, 
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Tne AssocIaATIon mects while we are going through the pre 
number, so that we can give none of the proceedings. Every thing promises a 


good meeting for those who attend. 


on the 





MinnesoTa.—A freshly written article, by an 





Minnesota Normal School, will be found in this number. The perusal of it will 


interest the readers of the Journa’, we hope, as showing what our young sister 


| 


State is doing, and what we ought to do. 


Oconomowoc Youna Lapies’ Semrinary.—The Annual Examination came 
off July 17, ‘‘and resulted favorably,” says the Free Press, “to both teachers 
and pupils. The exercises were followed by an address from Rey. Mr. Ingraham 
of Milwaukee. This Institution is an excellent and popular one, both by its 


character and location.” 


Pror. FALLows is about to leave the Galesville University. Says the Trempe 
aleau Representative, “It will be a great misfortune to the institution. Prof. 


Fallows is a ripe scholar, a sincere christian, and an agreeable companion, and 
’ L 7 





his absence will be deeply regretted by all who know him.” 


les: Trees in As- 





ATLANTIC MONTMLY FOR JULY contains the followi 





semblages, Miss Lucinda, A Soldier’s Ancestry, Fibrilia, Nat Turner’s Insurree- 
tion, Concerning Veal, Reminisences of Stephen A. Douglas, Our River, Agnes 
of Sorento, Mail Clad Steamers, Parting Hymn, Where will the Rebellion Leave 
Us, Theodore Winthrop, Dirge, Reviews, &c.,—a tempting literary dish, with a 


number of articles “for the times.” 
PRIZES FOR ESSAYS—TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In addition to former offers, we propose to give: 

1. For the Best Essay on 1 Teaching Children to Read,—Willso 
Nos. I, II, and III, with the Primer. 

2, For the Best Essay on Reading ag an Art, and a School Exercise, Will- 
son’s New Readers, Nos. IV, and V. 

3. For the Best Essay on Primary Instruction, at Home and at School, Pa- 


New Readers, 





pers for Teachers, First Series. 

4, For the Best Essay on Object Teaching, its Uses and Methods, Barnard’s 
Object Teaching, being the Second Series of Papers for Teachers. 
ne, Barnard’s Or- 





} 


5. For the Best Essay on School Organization and Disc 
ganization and Instruction of Common Schools in Germany, being the Third 
Series of Papers for Teachers. 

6. For the Best Essay on Moral and Religious Instruction and Influence in 
School, Barnard’s Educational Aphorisms, being the Fourth Series of Papers for 
Teachers. 

The Essays on the first two subjects named, must be sent in by the 15th of 
September next; on the Second Two, by the loth of October; on the Last Two, 
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by the 15th of November. The offer is to those only who are subscribers t 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, and who have paid their subscription for 
Vol. VI, at the time of sending in the Essays. A competent committec wi 
decide on the merits of the Essays. 


PAPERS FOR TEACHERS 


Sets of these valuable re-publications, in five volumes, from Dr. Barnard’s 
by the Normal Regents for the bene- 





Journal of Education, have been purch 
fit of the Normal Classes in those Institutions which iii participated in the 
wee Fund. Application should be made to the Agent of the Board, Mr. C. 


= 
sue. 





H. Allen. The fifth volume 1s not yet is 





A New Boox.—W t Lessons, for Teachers and Pa- 
of j 


rents; by N. A. Calkins, and have so favorable an impression of it, froma 


e haye received “ Obje 





brief examinntion, that we think it would have a good sale, if thoroughly ad 





vertised by the Publishers. It seems to be just what many are looking for. 


SITUATION WANTED. 





rin the Eastern States, ] 





A young man of several years experience in teachin 
and also in this State, would like a situation as Principal of a Grammar, Union, 
or High School. Can give recommendations from the best teachers in the State. 
stating terms, <c., J. G. THOMPSON, 

Oak Creck, Wis. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Me 
their readiness to furnish School-House Furniture. Some of their manufacture 


Church and Hawley, of this city, (see last page of cover,) advertise 
for 





that we saw at Prairic da Chien, certainly looks very well, and they say, “ Pat- 


ronize Home Manufactures.” 





DR. BARNARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—FIRsT AND SECOND SERIES.—This invaluable work 
has now completed ten vols. Initself an Encyclopedia cf Educational Literature, it is 
already, aud when completed, will be still more indispensable to the Professional Educator. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION in Europe ; the best Papersfrom the JouRNAL on this subject. 1 
Vol. Octavo. 
EDUCATIONAL BiocRApny, Part I; embracing readable and valuable biographies of the 
most distinguished Educators of the U. 8., deceased and living. 1 Vol. Octavo. 
PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER; Four Volumes Issued. These collections are already well | 
known in part to many of our teachers. Those who have the First and Second, will be 
anxious to possess the Third and Fourth. The Third is a resume of the Organization 
and Instruction of Common Schools in Germany, with the views of German Teachers,— 
A most valuable work. The Fourth — a rich and inexhaustible collection of 
Educational Aphorisms. Price per vol., $1; for the set, $5,50, 
These are but a few of the subordinate compilations Psi from the treasures of the 
Journalitself, for the benefit of those who are not able or disposed to purchase the whole. 






Teachers who desire it, can have an opportunity to examine some of these publications 
at the m eeting of the Association ; and those who wish to purchase any of them, will 
benefit not only themselves, but the author, who has not yet been at all remunerated for 
his valuable labors in this direc tion, and who now, with impaired health, necds the 
benetit.—The publications may all be seen at this office. ' 





